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ABSTRACT . . 

The Comprehensive Early Childhood Education Network 
(CECEN) , established in 1971^ had three main components: (1) 
information dissemination at the district level ^ (2) district 
training plans for parents, teachefs and administrators, and (3) 
mpnitoring reports from ^ach district on the effectiveness ,of its 

^.axAivi.ties*_ A lourih _cMponent , the_pr^^ 

hearing services to prck^chool children was added in 1972# This report 
provides end-of-year, 1974-75, status inforaat'ion on the program as 
regards the general enabling objectives, the objectives for each 
component, and end of year surveys of the Network Resource •Teachers 

^and' Rrogram Manager. The general enabling objectives of the program 
were met. Various planning documents vere^ submitted and committee 
meetings were held which constituted evidence of attainment. 
(Author/RC) ^ • , " 
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♦ materials not available from other sources. ERIC makes every effort 

♦ to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items. of marginal ' 

♦ reproducibility are oftj^n encountered and this affects the quality 
♦. of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC makes avail^le 
♦via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). EDRS is not 

♦ responsible for the quality of the original documents Reproductions 

♦ supplied by l^DRS are the besf^ that can be made from the ^original. 
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/ . ABSTRACT F ^ 

The Comprehensive Early -Childhood Education Network (CECEN), 
establis\ied in 1971, had three mai^n components: (1) information 
dissemination at the district level, (2) district tradn^ng ^.lans 
for parents, teachers and administrators , and (3) monitoring 
'reports- fr^om each district on the effectiveness of its activities. 
A fourth component, the provision o»f special speech and hearing 
services to pre-school ^children, \iras added in 1972 ? This report ^ 
'provides end-of-year, 19^74-75 , status information on 'the program 
as regards the general enab'litig objectives, the objectives for 
each component, and end-of-year surveys of» the Network' Resource^ 
Teachers and Program Manage^, , ''^J' 

The general -enabling objectives of the program were met. 
^Various planning documents were submitted and committee meetings 
.were held which constituted evidence of attainment. 

# 

' V 
.Specific Objectives by Component: 

^ In reviewing District Dissemination Plans it appear ed » that 
several District Advisory Councils (DAC*s) concurred on some 
effective methods of publicizing information about early child- 
hood education ^nd about the program. These methods were 
effectively implemented by the districts. ^ 
7. ■ • - \ 



Many districts used x^brkshops to provide parents with in- 
formation and training to help their children at home. In ten 
-tiu^irg ^ schools v i"gir ted theie was gene r ally ' goo ti—p^ref^^ 
attendance at training sessions. 

. ' \ . . 

Parent • classroom volunteers appeare'd regularly ia six of 
the twelve Schools. For those parenta who participated ih this 
ac.tivity the results appeared to, be beneficial to the.^parent 
andtheschool. 

According to. the Monitoring -Report s pa'rents were affected 
positively by training 'in the program, and their own awareness 
about early Childhood education information increased. 

According- to the Program Manager of the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic the objectives were all met. From documents submitted 
and also according 'to interviews with staff' and parentsrthe pro- 
gram wa^ beneficial to the children snd parents it sierv^. 
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Notwork Resource Teachers and khe Program Manager stated in 
interviews ^hat parents ga in ed ' c on s 1 d e r ab 1 e skills and bocnme 
more comfortable in* schools as e result' of the program . They 
;iJs(j indicated that due to the. program, there we're more parents 
in schools, and that schools wer pos i t ively affected by parent 
P • 1 r c 1 c i p a t i o n . 



1 n 



s t a^f f 



CECEN in 1974-1975 met its general atui component objectives 
almost every respect. Due to increased levels otparent and 
experience, not only the DAC ' s , but'CECEN staff as well 
were able to transact operations, mo|:e effectively. Even without 
funding /ext year, it is expected^ that there will be some schools 
continuJ^lig the ^>ro5ram .orf ^their own to continue the kind^of 
parcnt^articipation they have found beneficial to ^the School 
andcommunity. ** . ^ 
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THE 

COMPREHENSIVE 
E^ARLY CHILDHOOIV EDUCATION 
NETWORK. - 

1974-75 



INTRODUCTION- 

A. Program Description ' ^ 

Vtre^.^Compre-h^^lve Early Childhood Education Network (CECEN) 
began July 1, 1971, with funding from the United States Office of 

r 

Education (Title III of E.S.E.A.). GECEN was to -work within ex- 
isting programs and projects in early childhood- education in 
Philadelphia and to inc reas e *acc ept anc c and use of greater staff, \ ("^ 
. parental a/xd community participation' in early childhood educ:^;tion. 

A Speech and He'aring Component' w^s attached to the prog^ram after ,7^ 
its ori&lnal formulation^ 



^The . program had three main components: (1) Information 
dissemiiiat ion at the district level to make parents, teachers 
and other staff and community members more aware of information 
aud resources in early childhood education (2) A iiraining plan 
for parents, teachers and administrators developed' by each" dis- 
t.rict in order to make better use of the information ^tbat was. \ 
disseminated (3) So that th^ effectiveness of the district* 
information and training plans would be documented, a monitoring 
report^from each district reviewed the program activities in the 

district. * * ' ^ 

/ • • 

A goal of the program was tha'^ from* involvement in these, 
different .program functions, parents and community members- should 
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bo abfe to: (1) identify alternative teaching, approaches in e^riy 
chijdhood education, (2) help make the existing programs relevant 
to the needs of their particular school a»nd community, (3) in- 
crease the ir par t ic ipa t io'n in schools and classrooms as volunteers, 
(^) d e vel ?p^ e f f GC t ive methods to promote- adiit ional'paren t: support 
of and influence on early childhood programs. 

CECEN wa.s inyolved in all of the eight public school districts 
'and in the parochial school3. The joverali project had a^€^ty-wide 
Early Childhood Advisory Council (CECAC) comprised of the parent 
chairpersons of local District Advisory. Councils (DAC's). The 
DAC * s worked with their respective District Superintendents: 
(1) in developing and implementing a District Dissemination Plan 
through which word. ab.out the program was conveyed to both target 
schools and' the district, and (2) in writing^and approving tar- 
-g^et — s-c4ro-o4 — t-r-a-im i^n-g— pi-a-nrs — to — p irO^ t d e-^r^ ^ f o g o i -Q^va4^^-t-r-na-i4i-i ^g---l4x_J 



schools. " ./ 

' \ ■ I - ■., / . 

B . " Planned' Evaluation , * . 

'I ' *- . 

■ ^ • ' ' ^ I ' ■ 

A full-tim^ evaluator worked on tb-ls yearns evaluation 

a-cco'r ding * t o a design developed in conjunction- Vith the Program 
Manager and the Manage^^^ of the Early Childhood Evaluation Unit. 

. * . ■• ■ ' ■ / 

r , «► . ■ 

Th'e evaluator selected twelve schools (eight public, four 
parochial) for in-df pth ^observation. They were jselected as a' 
s t rat i f led * random sample among the target schools (one 

. ' . \ ^- . ^ ^ . / ' . 

school for each public district, and one parochial sohodl fo^r each 




of ftKm: funding levels) . For evaluation purposes, emphasis was 

placed- on training sessions, classroom observations and in ter Vfl,ew*s 

of participants. ' r» ' ■ ' 

0 



In February, 1975 the Program .Evaluator prepared an Interim 
port reflectinp, the implementation of the entire program and 

f> I a n n e d ;j c t i V L t i C! s , . 

The final report was planned to cover the programs conducted • 
by the twelve schools chosen for in-depth evaluation, the evalua- 
tion resports prepared by each of the eighty-five schools involved 
in the program, the program objectives, district monitoring re- 
ports, and 'intervi.ews conducted both of participants in the twelve 
schools and of the Network Resource Teachers and the Program • 
Manager . . • r - , 

. V ..... y , . sa ^. 

,4The body of the report will be divided into.-the following 
sections: I. General Enabling Objectives, II. Specific Frogram 
Components, III.' The Pre-School Speech and Hearing Program, 
IV> Interviews with Network Resource Teachers atid the Program 



Manager, V. Summary and Conclus i6n.s , 
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I. GENERA!. KNABLINC OB.TECTIVRS FOR CECEN 

« 

The following presents program objectives and indications 
of the extent to which they were attained. 

1. The City-wide Early Childhood Advisory Committee (CECAC) 
will meet six times during the 1974-75 school year, with 
other meetings scheduled as necessary. At those 'regular 
meetings, reports froia each District Advisory Council 
5» ' and from the' Program Director will be made. Minutes' of . 

^ tTiese meetings will serve to verify fulfillment of this 

object iye . ^ • ' 

These meetings have been held according to schedule. 
Meetings we?-e held Octobex 4, November 1, December 6-, 
January 3, February 7, March 14, April 11, and on May >Z_3_r 
for a total of eight. The minutes indicated that each 
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DAC. and tjae program* manager reported at"^ these meetings. 

■ ■ ■ 1 ' .. 

2. The CECAC wi,ll' review the District Dissemination Plans 
(DDP) produced by each school, district by October, 1, 1975 
to* ascertain whether they fulfill t.he requirement set by 
the grant ^guidelines. Minutes of these review meetings 
will serve to verify the fulfillment of this objective. 

This was done according to the CECAC minutes; all • 
^ DDP' s were approved at the October 5, CECAC meeting. 

3. Th,e CECAC will review the District TraiViing Plans pre- 
pared by each ind^ivid^ual school district by Octobeif 26,**1S 
to ascertain whether they fulfill the requirements set by 
the grant guidelines. Minutes of these review meetings 
will serve to verify the fulfillment of t h is* ob j ec t ive . 

. -^A- ■• ■ — 
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» This was done on time by some of the schools. The ^est j 
fulfilled the objective in November, 1974. '\ 
The Executive Director of Early Childhood Programs will attend * 
the six regular/ meetings of the CECAC during ' the school yea'r 
1974-75.* Examination of his calendar by, the evaluator will^ 
se^rve to verif y l&ulf illmen t o^ this ob j ect ive . 

- The Executive Di/t^ctor of Early Childhood programs attended 
four of the ^regular meetings of the CECAC during the school year 
1974-75. . ' . ■ ^ I 

'The Program Manager is responsible for sup^vision of the Network, 
Resource Teachers' (NRT ' s) . Ue will work with these staff mem- 
bers at the District and Central levels. He' will be responsible, 
for informing CECAC, the NRT's, the.DAC's and other persons and 
groups working, in arid wLth the ^program of useful and necessary 
informatfion for their operations. He will be responsible for 
coor-dinat ing the work of* the DAC's, the NRT ' s , and the District 
Superintend'fevit with respect to the CECEN program.. He will re- 
ceive reports from hi-s staff as needed, meeting with them on a 
weekly basis. He will report to the DAC's, as needed and to 
the CECAC at its* regular meetings. ^Minutes of CECAC and DAC 
meetings, questionnaires to the DAC ' s , the/NRT^s, and the 
District Sup*erintendents , and the evaluator's attendance 'at' 
and observation of some staff meetings will serve* to verify 
fulfillment of this objective. ' 
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This* has been done. The Program Manager has met with 

• ■ V ■ ' } 

the NRT's on Frida^ys for staff dG»ve lo pmen t . He has 
reported to the DAC's as needed, and attended and re- 
ported at ail CECAC meetings. He also Received reports 
from them at these meetings. The evaliiatonhas also 
attended these meetings . . ^ • 

The Program Director must adhere* to the Interrsystem -i. 

agreement and federal guidelines which provide- 

1. for 25% of air services t'o be allotted to the 
' • ■ ■ * ' • 

ParochialSchoolSystem. \ 

2; for 20% of all services to be directed toward 

' * ^ 

special eduction needs. 

The Program Manager wrote the following report (Table 
whiq/h verified that this objective was met. * 



J 
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TABLE A 



Amounts of CECEN Fands Spent, by Each Public School Distric4: and ^ 
the Philadelphia ^Parochial School System Both Totally and for 
Special Education ' . ' o 

SPECIAL EDUCATIOnI 
% OF TOTAL 



• ETSTRICT 



r" 



A 

ET' 

c 

D 

E 
F 
G 
H 



TOTAL AMOUNT 
SPENT 



8 , 206 
7,064 

7, 365 

8, 110 
5,940 
5,535 
6,548 
4,992 



AMOUNT SPENT 01? 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 



2 , 602 

1 ,602 
1,218 
1,675 
1 ,94 6 

2 ,159' 
1 ,335 
1 ,'44 7 



i 



32 

2 

I 

:i 
33 
39 
20 

29 



Public 
Total 



5 3^7 60 



13,984 



26 



Parochial 
Total 



37 ,1931 



6^: 



23 



Grand 
Total 



91, 691 



22,646 



25 



Note: :' ' ' \ 

Parochial Schools received $37.9 thousand in direct; 

payment; $24,800 in services from CECEN personnel (manager, 

evaluator, secretarial, Pre-School Speech and Hearing and 

NRT's),a $5.9 thousand charge for fringe benefits and $2.8 

thousand for materials, supplies, etc. Total amount for the 

ten parochial schools was $71,400. The. total for CECEN 

was $282,700; therefore the total parochial school share 

was 15%. 
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The .Prog^ram Manager must meet regularly w.ith'the Executive 
DirGrtor of Early Childhood Programs and with an official 
to he d e .s i a t: ed ,by the Parochial School System. Examination 
of Llie Prc);',ram Manager's calendar by the eva 1 ua t or wi 1 1 serve 
to ve»ri.fy f ii 1 f i 1 1 me n t of this objective. 

The Program Manager met with the Executive Dir'ector of EarJ 
Childhood Programs on a weekly basis and conferred with the par- 
ochial school system's liaison to the program on an average of 
once every two weeks. 

The Program Manager must have included the DAC's in the planning 
process for* the writing of the continuation grant unless th'e 
due date^of that^ proposal Is^ moved forward with less, than six 
weeks notice. The objective will have been met if CECAC minutes 

?How that at a CECAC meeting held prior to April .15, 1975, each 

* ■■' ' 

DAC is given an opportunity to demonstrate the mann^ in which 

■ . . ^ 

it would like .tO-_hava- tb*'. ;,»rogram changed. ' 

This was done. * 

The Program Manager must attend at least two local i^eetings 

of- each I>istrict Advisory Council. Examination of t*ie Program 

Manager's calendar'by the evaluator will serve to verify ful- ^ 

fillment of this objective.. 

. y 

The^ Program Manager attetided all of the paVochial ' DAC 
meetings, aod a t leas t\ two local DAC meetings in each public rr 
school district, .Except in one\ district where he attended only on 
The NRT will work with the District Super iritendeiit and- the 
District Advisory Council (DAC) in the district to whicli she* \ 

12 



is assigned to formulate a District Di s| emi-na t ion Plan (DDP) . ' 
This plan will -be submit ted ; to the CECAC by October 1, 1974.. 
It .will be corrected in accordance with the CECAC review and in 

■ V . • * , / 

final form by No-Vember 2 , 1.974 ... Receipt of the DDF' s by the 
'appointed dates by the eva lua t or * wil 1 serve to- verify .ful'r 
f i 1 Iraen t of cfb j ec t ive . 

As'^nqted above (see nuniber 2) > this occurred. 

X.. \ 

11. The NRT will afssist the \af orementioned in the implementation 
.,of that pJlan to the extenlt of two days per week.' At least 

■ . / ' ■ ' • ^ 

20%^of h^r efforts will bfe in the are>^ of Spegial Education. 

' • . ^ ,-A ■ ^- 

Examiij^h tion of the NRT's 8ched.ules and the DDF 's by the 

J - 

evai'uator will be the basis' for assessment of this objective. 

, - ' '■ 

■ Exanvination of the DI>P's and of the NRT's schedule's 
revealed ^hat this objective was met. 
-12. T^e evaluator will assist the Districts in writing b.e'havioral 

objectives for iiheir DDF's avtd District Training Flans (DTF's). 
The appearance of these objectives i^ the final form of the 
plans (which are respectively due November, 1974 and December, 
1974) will serve to verify fulfillment of this objective. 
As noted above, (see number 3), this occurred. 
13. The NRT's will assist the DAC and the Di s tr ic t* S liper in t enden t 
with the implementation of the District Training Flan (DTF) 
to the extent of the aforementioned two days per week. At 
least 20% of her efforts will be in the^area of «;pec ia J.^Ed- ' 
ucation. Examination of the NRT*s schedules and the DTF * s 

13 



/by the ev^.luat<>r will be the basis Slot the ^ass essment this 
ob J ec t ive 

.. Ejjamination of the DTP/ s' and the NRT's schedulrs revealed 
that this objective was met in 1974-75., j 
The ^valuitor will assist the Districts in writing behavioral 
objectives for^their DDP ' s and DTP ' s . The appearance of these 
(Objectives in the final form of the plans (which are rea^jj^g^t ively 
due Ndve^mber 2, t'^l4 and December 7 , 1974) will serv^ to verify ' 
fulfillment of this objective. ' . 

^ Ais noted earlier, these plans were done on schedule 
(see n'umbers 2 and 3). ' 

The evaluate): wi]^l submit an interim report by February 1 , 1975. 
Availability of this on the dissemination date, March 1, 1975 
will serve to verify fulfillment of this objective. ... 

r 

This was done (see' Atkins, 1975). 

Thq ej^aluator will submit a final' report by August 1 , 1975 . - 
Availability, of this on the dissemination date (September 
3,; 1975) will serve to yerify fulfillment of this objective. 
\ -. This report • fulfills that objective. ' 



SPEtlFIC PROGRAM COMPONENTS / 

A. In for mat ion Dissemination ' • . 

The program met most of the objectives of the 
dlssemlnat loil plans and It al^o managed to disseminate 
d considerable amount of Information. One of thB most 
effective dissemination vehicles was the training com- 
ponent through which guest speakers were ±nvlted to 
•dlscus>6 new Inf ormatlo'n about early childhood education 
with parents and teachers. 'The District Advisory 
Councils also Invited guest speakers to perfoi;*^ this 
X fu^n^^lon. , ^> 

Eight districts and the parochial schools listed 

and met the following four major objectives: 

\ - ' ■ 

(a) Newsletters - planned and issued by five 
districts. 

• (b) Coaferences at the district level - pLann^d 

and held by the parochial school and six 
public school districts. 

(c ) N^ws articles were submitted to ^school or , 
local papers by threel districts instead of 
five as planned... 

(d) Three distri'Cts kept the Home and School 
Association informed about the program as 
pl anned . 

B . Training 

District plans submitted by all eight districts and 

the parochial schools Included: scheduling training 

' ^ ■ ... ^ " 7 

sessions, workshops or visits; and incorporating ideas 

/ learned f rom* tiraining into classroom functioning. Twelve 
schools were selected by Stratified ran d om*.. sampling, as 

-11- ; '• - • . 



described above . What follows is based on the evalua-, 
tor's observations in visits to these schools. In visit^ 
ing these schools three/ ins trum^ts wereused. 



1) A Training Session Observation Checklist (Appenc^i^ 
A) to determine whether the training given actually 
corresponded to the session title and whetjier or not 
participants were involved. 

2) A Classr'ooin Observation Checklist (Appendix B) - 
to d^termine^how parent volunteers we^r e used in class- 

r o orr^s . v . . 

3) Interviews and Questionnaires (Append ices>^ , D , E) 
based on abbreviated forms of prior instruments used 
with principals, teachers and parents . P|((^c ipals 
and teachers were interviewed informally. Parents 
whose classes were observed were also interviewed. 

Training Session Observation Checklist 

^ To determine whether the training given actually |. 
corresponded to . the session title , the topic of the 
session was listed with a descriptive comment about 
the session. In the training sessions attended by the 

evaluator , speakers geperally did discuss information 

' ' • ' . • ' 

pertinent to the topic. To determine whether or not / 

partici pants were involved sevq'ral questions were | 

asked: (a) the number of participants asking questi9ii>s 

(b) the number of par t ic 1 pan|t s answering questions, , 

(c) th\e number o f . part ic ipant s offering suggestions^ 



(d) the number offering solutions to problems, 

and (e) whether the workshop required participants to 

coastruct some] form of instructional material. 

* ' ' * . • 

In summarizing the results gathered via the 

Training Session Observation* ^ChecrkTist , thes..e ^ere some 

. of t'he majo'r findings.: 

V 

Most of the training sessions seemed to focus 
on ways for parents to solve existing problems in ' 
students' behavior and on basic or r.eadineHS skills. 

A total of 2A5 parents attended the sessions* 
The Average number of parents who attended , based * on 
one or moxe visits pet school was 20 ahd^ the mean 
number of staff attending was eight (paid aides 
'were counted as staff in addition to i^egular^ school 
persopiiel and group leaders) . ^ 

In most instances the information given was new 
to the pare<iti^s according to their reactions.^ The 
sessions were interesting enough in rtiost instances 
to hold the attention- of the participants. 

The mean number of parents who as-ked questions 
during the training sessions was two. Usua^lly, the . 
participants did not offer sugges tTo^ns'' or solutions 
to problems. ^ '^'J ^ 
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■ \ ■ 

(2) Classroom Observation Checklist . . 

\ 
\ 

To dot ermine how parent volunteers were used 
in classrooms,' the evalqator visited the classrooms 
and used a Classroom Observation Checklist, One of 
.the chief concerns here was, whether or not parents.^ ^ 
were being "exploited", that is, were they oaly 
relegated to performing menial tasks in the classroom? 
* As a guide for ascertaining this, checklist Items 
focused on the kinds of tasks parents could be en- 
gaged in: clerical work; cleaning up and arranging 
materials; school ac tivities outside the classroom;' 
handling discipline problems apart from ins.t*r uc tion ; 
planning Instruction with the teacher; instructing 
fhe whole class ;■ ins tructing small groups; instructing 
iodividual children (tutoring). • 
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What follows is ^ summary^ o f the observations in the twelve schools 

No parent? were observed doing menial tasks. 
Usually one parent worke4 with a class- 
Half the riumber of parents who volunteered worked ' , 
with students outsi^ie .the classroom. 

Most parents worked with an average* number of students 
* per grouPi - ^ " o 

* • 

The sub j ect 'that p'arents most^bften helped with was 
reading. V . ' 

The medium most often used by parents ^o helped ^ . ' 
students was 'books* ■ /' 

Ah average of one child in five in^ the class was , 
asked to pay attention by parent volunteers, 

Accoiding to the training plans submitted\^y the remaining 
seventy-three school's, scheduling of training sessions, workshops . 
or visits- was done. Most of the schools mentioned these four ' 
ob j ec t ive's : , ; 

To :bulld bett'er communication between home , and\ scho ol** ^ . 

To make parents aware of early childhood development 

To involve more parents* in our schools 

To improve students* basic skills with parental help 

Virtually all of the 56 schools that reported indicat9d that 
they met their objectivis. One of the weak areas 'of the pro- 
gram was that. \t did noO(involve as many parents as program 
coordinators, program staff and parents i^i target schools c 
would have liked, but for those parents who did participate 
the involvement was rewarding for them and tjie schools aad 
Indirectly for children alio. 



Parents observed in the classroom were usually involved 

19 . 
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in some subjec-t related activity. It was not pos.sible to 

- ' . \ ■ ■ ' 

estimate the average amount of time parents volunteered per 
week for several reasons, the most important one being that • 

• ^v. \ . • 

some parents did not volunJt;eer regularly. Attendance varied 
from week to we^k in four schools out of twelve. -jAlso, thS" 
number of parents who volunteered time tended to dwindle 
steadily for these. schools . However, in the other ^eight 
schools visited parents did attend. 

\' 

The Monitoring Report gave another form of feedback to 
determine how well the program components worked (training, 
dissemination and the* DAC' s) in ,the . dis tr ic ts . Also, it told 
how the district was affected (if it was affectedX/by these 
components. The Monitoring Repprt also^ indicated, the impact 
of the program on parent, involvement ^ Some" of the'most common 
findings r epor t ed were : that trailing in the 'dis trie ts- went ' 
as planned according to the reports; -that parents felt more 
welcome in schools and that disseminaMon improved. 
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(3) Interviews and Questionnaires 



r 



To determine the effect of training ori parents, Inter- 

vie^^ and Questionnaires (Appendices C,D,E) were used with 

principals, teachers and parents. Two questions were 

. • 

addressed ^to. 12 parents: to name the kinds of training 
sessions attended this year and state'^ whether or not the" 
sessions were valuable to them. The response to the first 
question further emphasized a previously mentioned .finding , 
' tha4; the sessions seemed to focus on methods for parent's 
to solve problems in studehtis' behavior • and^ methods toward 
improving basic or readiness skills. In reference to the 
second question, parents r-eported that trairiing sessions 
were valuable (t^o them in working with children in class 
and in working with children at home. ^ ^ 

Half of the teachers (s-ix of twelve), reported that 
parents who wo-rked with them in class were -very helpful 
and that parents had learned additional skills. Some 
teachers felt that parents who worked with them were help- 
ful but were spor^adic in attendance . As a result the 
teachers respp.nded that they were unable to determine 
the impact o f '^t^r ain ifig on parents at . that time. In two 
of ' the schools visited teachers wer.e not interviewed ; In 
onk school, the . evalu^ tor was unable to arrange a class- 
room visit- despite* efforts, to do so; in ' the other, the ^, 
evaluator was not able to make^a visit, but the^ school 
did not have classroom parent volunteers. 
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Principals were aLs^ asked about the effeciis.. of. trainings 
on parents. Most of them (seven of twelve) responded that: 
p/i r<Mi I s ^er 6 better informed and more competent as' a result 
of ^t raini'iig in the Early Childhood Neti«7ork. Some principals 
(three of twelve) reported that parenta attended training 
sessions but there was great difficulty getting par^nt^ ^ 
to come as volunteers. Two principals, however, said- 
/ parents gave excellent help in their schools. * 

PRE-SCHOOL SPEECH ANP HEARING COMPONENT 

* . 4k - ^ 

This component of the program was the only .one that 

provided direct services to children. It was established 

on'^August 1, 1972 for pre-sctiool children (age three to 

five) in the ^orm of special clinical services at 'the 

Special Education Diagnostic and Evaluation tenter at 

3236 Powelton Avenue. The program was to include diagnosis . 

for a large number' of children- in addition to thirty who ' 

could be given diagnostic the,rapy during the year. 

There were some changes in the- program this year due, 

to the opening of a new^Speech and Hearing Clinic at Spruance 

. I ■ ■■ . • ■ 

. School funded • throu'gh Titled! ESEA. This second clinic was 

opened in response to= a need indicated by a waiting* list .for 

therapy. * As a result of the efforts needed to open 'the sec- 

ond clinic, some of the objectiveff were met at a slower Vat''e 

than expected. For example, a considerable amount of the 

Program Manager ' s* t ime was occupied with establishing the 

new clinic which did not allow time for diagnosla. 
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^ ^thls meant- that the ther apds t had' to do all of the diagnostic 

work. In addition, a re'latively larger* port ion pf the Program 
Manager's time was spent reviewing referrals;, visiting centers, 
schools and groups to discuss the program, c ont ac t ing- c 1 inic s 
and hospitals^ and working with parents. 

The statements of objectives, which follow , indicate the 
nature of referrals, therapeutic strategy, and evaluation- 
procedures practiced, as^well as whether tl^e . ob j ec t Ives 
were attained. 

1, At the end of the child's enrolment in the program, his 

• . It 

parents or guardians were to continue the program of home 

stimulation. In order to encourage this, mee t ings '( every 

two months) of parents and guardians wer^e to be hVld by . ^ . 

the Program Manager. Her reports to the Supervisor ofj 

Si^e^h and Hearing served to verify fulfillment of this 

obj ec t ive . . * 

This objective has been modified because of the new 
^ demands placed on program personnel, A follow-up was done 

by means, of parent workshops and meetings,, conferences and 
telephone conferences. Two workshops were planned bietween 
February and June. The Supervisqr of Speech and Hearing 
also verified that th±^ objective was met.., :P^n_a visit to 
the Speech and Hearing CJ.inic by the /ej^|||^at^ 
held conferences ^with botii parents t>,a/;t;eVle^^ to 
be done at home. The teachers also repo rt led the. child Vs 
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progress for that session.\ 



Before the seventh therapy session, the therapist wrote 
up for the records a predicted improvement expectancy 
in the area of the child ' s handicap . / The super^^sor of 
Speech Correction verified that .each of these was both 
reachable and nontrivial- 

At least 70% of the children enralled in the program who 

: :te'hded 20 therapy sessions met or exceeded the predicted 

improvement expectancy*.* Examination of the records served 

» ' * , 

to verify fulfillment of this and the preceding objective. 

The progi:am began general diagnosis of three and four year 
old* children referred to them by August, 1974 and a Teacher 
of Speech Correction began specific diagnosis of each child 
by S,eptember, 1974 . Reports of diagnos tic ' sess ions were 
made to the Supervisor of Speech' and Hearin'g onja weekly 
basis. These reports ^and records kept on diagnose^d children 
served to verify fulfillment of this objective and the . follow- 
ing objectives. . " , 

Eacj) child diagnosed was ^ examined for the following disord=ersr 



a) apraxia 

b) dysarthria 

c) > aphasia 

d) ' delayed language 



e) defective articulation 

f) 4)eripheral hear ing • impairment 

g) auditory agnosia 

h) disturbance's of au4i'tory per- 

ception 



Fifteen children were accepted in the pro*gram by October, 197.4 
This was the Program Manager's r esponaibility . According to 
the Program Manager, 36 children have been tested since 
September, 1974. Each was , tested for the* disorders listed 
in Objective 5, above. * . 
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At Least '"four of the enrolled children in 'each group of 
15 were to have ^been referred to the program by fhe 
Parochial /fechocl Sy s t em , ' i . e . , to the Supervisor of ' ' 
Spaech and Hearing by September, 1974 and ^y December, • 
1974 . (This inf ormat io'n was to be collected by the Pro- 
gram Manager). If referrals were not forthcoming by . / 

these dates, the se ,al lo cat^iops wou/^d be made available 

' 'i 

to the geneTal public. ' . ' . 

;. ' ' * . ^* 

In a recent interview with the Eval^Aiator*, the Manager 
reported tliat the Parochial . Schools were g^ven this op^or-^ 
tunity, but no r ef e rr al s^i^er e forthcoming, so the informa- 
tion was made available to the general public. However, 
some of t.he children were from fa)nilies where older children 
go to parochial schools. ^ • 

I At le^st one of the children .-whose parents or guardians 

expect to^ enroll-.them in public 'schools wds to live within 

' • ** 

the boundaries of^one of the eight .public school: districts. 

(This information was to be collected by the Program Manager), 

This requirement was regularly met. , 

Each child accepted for therapy into the program began 
therapy within one month of acceptance. Records kept by 
the Program Manager served to verify ^fulfillment o£^ this 
objective. 



The'average child received 25 hours of theropy. The afore- 

mentioned records verified fulfillment of this objective 

and the following objective. 
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Because of the opening of a new clinic and because 
the Program Managejr had not been involved in diagnosis, 
the therapist had^tb pypvijde therapy by herself. 

Th.e Program Manager and -the Teacher of Special Cdrriection 
^iagnose'd* enov^gh children to have a new group of 15 reddy^ 
to begin therapy by March, 1975. - , 

One of the parents or guardians of a given child discussed 
the child's progress in his home stimulation program at 
home and received suggestions for the program from the 
Program Manager or the Teacher of Speech Correction. 
The Program Manager's reports to the Supervisor of Speech 
Correction s'er'ved to verify fulfillment ^of this objective 
and the. following objective* ' 

The Program Manager provided in-service^ observation for 
indi^viduals and groups of speech and hearing t*herapist^ 
as arranged • " ' » 

The Program Manager spent approximately^ two hoursT per day 
coordinating the program: handling ref errals visit ing 
centers, schools and groups to discuss tae program, con- 
tacting cl.inics and hospitals, working with parent s , etc . 
Rei5orts.^ to be ^ade to the Supervisor of Speech and Hearing 
on a weekly basis served to verify fulfillment of this ob- 
jective and the j^ollowing objective. . ^ ^ 

Now, the. program Manager is able to devote almost all 
of her time to these activities* In expanding to the new 



center the program has been re'arranged so th«at there are 
now two ftill-time therapists. Thirty percent of the Pro 
gram Manager's time was • spenX^ on this program and the re 
mainder was spent on programs funcfed by other sources^ 

ThB Prog-ram Manager supervised the Teacher of Speech 
Correction. , ^ 

■ * 

As can-be seen from the above, ajj.! the. objectives 

■ * * ' '. . ' 

for this component were met, even though thexe were 

problems, for ^he Speech and Hearing Program Manager in 

organizing a new clinic while continuing to administer 

the existing one. ^ ^ 

Two on-site visits we^e made t<) the Speech "and 
Hearing Clinic to interview staff a^d parents {who were 
required to participate in each session) and to inspect 
the app^ropriat^ ^records regarding attainment cf these 
objectives (Appendijt E) . ' . 



The Spegfth and Hearing. Program Managed indicated 
that all of ^the objectives were now met/ (A3 indicated 
in the Interim Report, all of the objectives, were not 
reached b^ that time since the Program Manager was in- 
volved in opening new Speech and, Hearing Clinic from 
another funding source)xl. ? 

" ' . ' 

Two pa ren t s^wli^Q'e children attended the Speech and 

jj^ . ■ • . 

Hearing Clinic were ijit erv;iewed by the .^valuator . . Both 
';parente repor teed ^ tha t the ,,He98 ions werye helpful to t1) t» 1 r 
ren an<i tha-t they worked at home with tlielr children. A 
. ' • ' -23- • ' * 



both mothers said the teacher offered helpful solutions* 

to problems their children had had with the lesson. The 

suggestion of.fered by *6ne parent/, and agreed with by 

• another, v^as that the, program should .'be be 1 1 er puST.icl?ed/ 
.. ' f < . . , ' ' \ 

so f.aat uiorc children could receive therapy. ' 

INTERVIEWS . WitH RESOURCE TEACHERS AND PROGRAM MANAGER - 

A. Network .Refeoiirce Teachjer (NRT) Interviews , ^ ^ 



y The f olflowing'are paraphrases of responses made by^ the 
four NRT.' s to . interview questions asked in theVfirst * ^ 

• + • ' . ■ ' • ^ . 

week'^of June, ^1975 * ' ; - ^ 

1 . Wh^ e,£f ecf . has trainin g had on parents in^/olved _in_i t ? 

Parents learned additional skills '.and learned 
abo«t relationships with teachers. They also, leaf neil ^ 
about .working with children af home' in addition to ^\ 
enjoying a rapport with other parents. Generally 
parents and their khowledge o^f tparly childhood de- 
vel9pTnent increased as a result, af participating in 
the Network. Pareacs attitudes towajrd -school , teachers , 
principals and educators changed.^ They became acquainted 

with the district staff and other personnel they might 

i 

'not otherwise have k^nown and now they understand the 

staff's function batter than they did previously, i 

* '* i» - 

Parents involved in CECEN became more comfortable In 
^ * ■■• ' . • ■ .1 

^ iachools.' One of the" In positive effects was that ^ 

< •* . * . ^ \ 

[f parents reported an improvement in their ownr children 
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as, reported by t\ie schools involved. CECEN parents 
also lobbied ayid protested to maintain on-going 
school programs such as Latin in el^emementary^^^^-^, 
•schools and to prevent the closing of some schools. 
Also, the NRT in one District helped develop a pro- 
posal for funding 'a parent involvement and staff 
development program in non-target Schools using 
some of the CEC2N target schools as a mod'fel/ 

Wha t jBf f ec t has d j. ssemina t ion throaigh th^ Network 

* . ■ ' ' . \ 

had on the t arg'et schools in ^your dis tr ic ts ? 

- * ■' ' ' . V 

i. The cS: fije c t varied a c c o r ding to how the DAC 

members spread the word since they (the DAC members) 

were on the executive board of the Ho|ne and School • 

Counc il • , 

' t r 
Information dissemination (incl^i^ing that whicl^ 

resultRd from targgtt school training p rograms) gave 

parents th« confide^ice to offer themselves as Vol- 

UDteers in schools^ As^a re'sult of disseminatica 

about the program, tlie idea of asking parents to 

volunteer two hours for each hour of trainiijg was 

spread. This v/as^^ft^n helpful in maintaining the 

"Volunteer spirit*' in the schools. Qissemlnatlon 

of information efforts gave the principal a chance 

to identify parents' who would be willing to work. 

At several schools, parents have become especially 

interested in learning about and using educational 

»,< 
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alterq(a>t lyep . And""'-!^ all districts, leaderq^ evolved 
as a result of^-the pr^ram. ' • 

What impac^t' . has the Ne twork had oA target schools in ^ 
;^ur districts ? * ' • ' ^ . 

Some' schools have* gained more parents as volunteers^ 



this year. Some of those, involyed in the progrr'am said 



the ' relationship between parents and principals improved. 
For ex am pie, some of the changes were tha»f principals 
talked po parents with new-found respect and to parents 



principals appeareiTmore human.^ One of the, ptjher' effects 
of the program was that 'par ents were no longer timid. 
Whereyer teachers and parents worked tog'.ether and 
wherever people actively talked about the progilam there 
was greater involvement . The program gave parents the 
opportunity to link up with district personnel and state 
and federkl sources. ' , , 

How many schools could you say wo(»ld continue the 
program without funding next y ear ? ' 

The NRT's estimated that one-third to one-h^lf 
of the public target schools would cbntiniie the progtam 

.-V ^ • ■ [ ■ • . 

•without funding next year. ' . 

Was the program successful ? Wha t wjere some of the 

; ■ • / 

good aspect's of the program? . | ' - / 

^ ' , /' . 

The NRT's felt that .the program waa generally / 

I • 

successful. For example, it reached parents even * 



though it did not reach as many as it was \(oped it would, 
However, it was felt that the parents who ciime benefijted, 



/ One of the problems of the program was that each 

NRT had . t o mon i tor classe s , , at tend cbnferences and plan 
workshops in two districts* Participation was therefore 
doubly difficult. in addition, an NRT sometime.^ gave 
more attention to on© 'distict at the expense of an'other. 

One of the NRT's felt that the target schools should 
have been changed more frequently than they were. 

The program was successful in hel^ping parents become 

■ ; ■ ^ . 

more confident in expressing their * opinions.. -They di^y 

€ussed their own children's shortcomings more readily since 
the beginning of the program. And, at *tb« i6[^^st, theVv 
were mor-e aware pf new programs. As a result of their 
involvement in the program some parents pursued a higher 
education or better jobs. They seemed not to be afra^rd 
of these kinds of challenges more Recently. Another one 
of the NRT's felt that although the program was success- 
ful parents did not raise an uproar about the progrA's 
demise since it didn' t provide •direc t services to children. 
As an NRT, greater insight was gained into a larger educa- 
tional process. ^ \ 

Below is a list that one NRT felt summarized the 
legacy of CECE.W. ' 

It established the need for a staff per^ori to facilitate 
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parent and School District efforts in early childhood *^ * 
education. (No one was de sign-ate d ' t o fill that'need 

\ . ^ c: . \ • . 

.upon CECEN's de^nise) . ' . - " 
'2. ' CECEN fostered leadership training and exposure that 

is helpful t o . pr e-school teachers becoming- l^^eaders and 
"getting better' jobs. i . 

3. The network t fostered coTfimunity involvement and pre- 

school parent awareness to help develop its program. 

The program also supported more active Home and 

\ ' ■ " * ^' » * 

School organization participation in one district; 

' ' I. 

in the other, -the School District controlled the organr- 
ization. * , . ^ 

5. GECEN's efforts have partly contributed toward ,the 

increased effarts of secondary schools in striving toward 
greater program continuity for new students. 

Program ! Manager Interview - . * ' ^ , 

^ r ' 

Th;e following paraphrases responses made by the 
V Pr ogr am tyManager to interview quesliions asked during 

June 1975. 

• Was the program successful ? • 

The program utilized disseminatioti plans and 

training sessions to fulfill its.purpbse. Tr-ainiog 
• * • » 

sessions served two functions, training and disreemlnat ion 
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The Disdrict Advisory Council served chiefly as a « 
disseminator of information about training session^ 
and conferences The program distributed over 15,000 
booklets . on* early childhood education programs. .Of 
course, in our dissemination efforts there were still 
things that were left undone. For instance, some 
people stil^JL don't know the' difference ^between the^ 
Pre-ki4idergarteh Head Start and the. Get Set Day Care 
programs. D^iring the course .of the progrkm, parents 
attended sessions at' the Durham School and at the 
Advisory Center* for the Improvement of Education l,n 
District 6 for training rather than having CECEN staff 
doing the job as an additional means of dissemiifa t ing 
information. One of, the lessons learned about information, 
dissemination was that "books and periodicals were not 
nearly as effective as person to person contact. 

The training program worked well in some places and ^ 
poorly in. others. , However, one of the gopd results was 
that parents became moTe comfortable in schools-. Another. 
. positive feature was that teachers and principals could 
now see parents as less of a threat. y - 

CE^EN co-sponsored events such as district conferences 

with the Home and School Association. CECEN wgs able to 
. . / - '■ ' ■ ' 

blend in with all (3ther kinds of programs . and subjects-.' 

For instance, the program staff attended several articula- 

' J • • ^ ■ . ' 

tion meetings between the Day Cate and kindergarten program staffs 
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Monitoring Repor.ts (about the training program) 
improved and were a useful summary of the y ear '^s • events^ 
One of the more successful parts of the training. comt)onent 
• was the work in the schools , some of which ran really 
big programs w.ith volunteers. Also ,v. School Community 
Coord inators. were very helpful in j oining .efforts with 
program staff, ^ . . ' 

2 . What could have made the program run better? 

In .some schools that had the CECEN pi;ogram there 

was no background for having volunteers • Sometim^^es 

"J 

though in these same schools the number cf volunteers 
incrjeased. Hopefully, this will' set a new trend' in' 
those-schools. However, in some cases parents were 

^ exploited. The cituat ion -could have improved if 

/\ 

parents were valued more, for their own abilities 
/k ' '"^ and if more new parents were involved. Also, one of 

the program's difficulties was that the Network couldn't 

^ tell .schools 'or parents what to do. 

'* 

On^ of the really fortunate things that happened 

was that t'he firetvProg^lfam. Director had been a principal? 

■ . . U ^ ' 

this experience in that area proved invaluable in getting 

the program going in the 'Schools.* Another, good thing . 

about the program was having the Pre-School Speech and 

^ * Hearing Clinic included. Its Program Manager has been 

a good administrator and an excellent /therapLst . It was 
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a small operati9n that did a lot of "good work. The other 
therapists were good and the staff has done a fine job 
sj?^w in g' parents helpful, skills and' alerting them to their 
children's needs. It, is good that the program will con- 
tinue under Title VI funding. 

> 

; 

'4 • . ' ■ * 

A third' good , thing about the program was' that the 
evaluation was well cbnducted because there was a/resident 
evaluator. As a new Research Intern the eviluator was-not 
as skilled in tha job perhaps as someone with more educa- 
tional and vocational exper ience ,. ljut she was friendly 
and communicated well. with parents; and school staff., 



What's the legacy of the program ? . 

Contact. with various of f ices" has already been mentione, 
but these were some additional groups: Kindergarten Super- 
visors, The Office' of Volujjiteefr Se rvic es , H.ome and School 
Council and over- 3,090 parent^ involved each ye^r for a • 
-total of at least 6,000 over ^the. course of the -program. 
As a result more parents were Involved • in sx:hools be- 
cause o f CECEN. ' . 

Also, the operation of CEC£N has allowed Kindergarten 
supervisors and 'collaboratjors to expand thei^^^ctivities . 
And, although, CECEN has ended ther^ werer spec if ic programs 
in specific schools to be ' continued sUc^l as diagnostic 
programs, parent visitation (by parents) programs, _ 
listening and learning ' center s which were set up by • 
parents and ,kindergatrten .e^tension/childcare -vdluntaer / 
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programs.. In addition, some of the advisory council^ vill 
contjdnue to operate. Also to be no t^d : there were d^iens 
of parents who received jobs through the Network. These 
were just some of the major things that resulted from the 
p rogram. ^ , 



/ 
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V, SUMMARY AND CONCLUS rONS 

, ^ ^ 

The • Comprehensive Early Childhood Education Network (CECEN), 
a Title III (E.S.E.A.) prpgram provided in f o rma t i on on existing 
approaches' to early childhood education in Philadelphia and op-* 
portunities for developimen t of alternative approaches to st^ff 
and parental par ticipa tioTi in early childhood educatijon, em- 
phasizing grea'ter parental involvement. The program operated 
in- decentralized form in eight public districts and the parochial 
schools (which received 25% of the funds). Each had a District 
Advisory Council (DAC) composed of at ^east 75% parents and com- 
munity, plus principal^ and teacher representatives. Special 

* ■ * 

Ediication (which received 20% ot the funds) had a professional 

■ / ■ ' 

and a parent representative on each DAC. The DAC and the Dis- 
^\ trict* Superintendent were responsible for: 

(1) district-level dissemination 

• (2) district brf^ed training for parents (on whom at least 
40% of the district's allotted funds had^to be spent) 
and professionals in selecvted "target schools" 

(3) locally designed monitoring to evaluate the distr.ic_t' 
program 

A Network Resource feacher (NRT) worked in the district to 
carry out its programs. A city-wide committee wa's rjesponsible^ 
for overseeing the entire program. 



This final evaluation report on CECEN focused^on four 
principal areas identified, .in terms of the major findings 
associated with each, as follows: 

i ; - 

I. General Enabling Objectives ; The evaluation ceatered 
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/ X . . * • 

on verifying whether or not th'e various p^^anning documents . 
^^r^ submit ted > -aod that. the scheduled committee raeet.ings" 
and other events* occiirred. All of these objectives were met-. 

, • ■ ■• v" 

. Sp ecific object i ves by component : ' * « 

A. Dissemination 

The program met most of the objectives specified 
for the dissemination component by the districts. 
The eight public school d is t'r ic t s' and ' the parochial, 
schools (considered a 9th district) had selected 
specific activities to be performed In this area*, 
with the following results: 

(a) All five districts which had planned to 

publish newsletters ac compllshed , tlfls • 

(b) Conferences at the district level occurred 

, as planned In the parochial, schools and the 

\ ■ ■ . 

>. • 

, -six public school ^'districts which Indicated 

■ ~i -. ■ 

this in their dissemination plan. 

(c) News articles were submitted by three dls- 
trlcts, but fxv'e had Indicated this as part 

t • V ■ , 

(J ' - * ' • ■ * -"' 

of their plan In this area. • * ; 



(d) ^11 three distrlc'ts which had Indicated they ?5 
intended to keep the Home and School ^ssoclar^ii 
■' tlon Informed about the program did sc.- 



V 



Training Plans submitted by seventy -three of the 

V " ^ * ^ ' 

80 program schools ^contained * schedules for training 

y * 

^sessions, workshops, and visits to schools tor ob- 

r » * 

servation of early childhood prbgnams in attion. ,Most 
of the schools- mentioned these four objectives for their 
planst; " * , ' 



To build better communications between home and 
school. 

To rtake parents aware of early childhood de,vel op- 
men t . ' * \ ' 

To involve more parents in schools. 

' ■ ■ . 

T 

To improve students' basic skills with parental 
h e 1 p . \^ 



Virtually all of the 56 schools that '^report ed on 
their accomplishment s in this area^ indicated 'they met 
their objectives. One of the weak areas of the program 
continued to be, however, that it *was not able to involve 
more parents with more consistency in the training.' But 
for those parents who did participate the involvement w£s 
reported, as rewarding for them and the schools., | ' 

Evaluation of the training c<3mponent was done in 
th is manner : . 

Twelve schools were selected by stratified random , 
sampling Cqne per public district; four parochial, at 
least two special education) for concen tra t ion; a^ 
training session observation checklist, and a classroom 
observation checklist were used, as well as ; questionnaires 
and interviews. 
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'Tpor the remaining ^chools there was an examination^ 
of reports sent in by the schools regarding attainment 
o f ob j ectives , as noted above. 



5ome of the major findings based on observations of 
training sessions in the twelve schools we^e (1) that ^ 
total of -245 parents attend the sessions throughout the 
program, (2) that most of the training sessions ^ seemed 
to focus upon methods for improving students* behavior 
or on basic or readiness skills, (3) that information 

-providedby the training was new to parents, and (4) 

I 

\ ■> 

that sessions were interest ing . enough in most instances 
to hold the attention of participants. 

, [\ . ; ■ 

As a part of training, parents were expected to 
volunteer time in the. classroom , However, in the ^.^^ 
twelve schools, only half the number of parents who 
were asked to volunteer actually worked with students. 
Still, when parents volunteered cQnsistently ^hi-^iy/ 
took .^place ^in eight of the twelve schools) :tftJ^|^^^j^ 
staff appeared to welcome their help . ' 



Monitoring Reports submitted by the DAC*S offered 
another form of feedback to djEMrermUne how well the pro- 
gram ' s obj ec tives were accomplished in ,the areas of 
training, dissemination and the operation of the DAC's. 

Some of the most commonly reported lind.lngB w^re:, 

^ / 

training in the district went as planne^'d, parents felt 
tfore welcome in schools, and • dissemination imp'To ved 



III.* The Speech and Hear In g Component : ' * 

The Manager of the Speech and Hearing Program in- 
dicated that alL of the objectives (each focusing on 
some aspect of clinical testing and consultation) were 
met. It was reported by parents that the therapy provided 
in the program was helpful to their children and that the 
additional instruction they received for working with their 
children at home was effective also. 

IV. Interviews with Network Resource T icher s an d the Program 
Manager ; . ^ 

The resource teachers and the manager concurred that 
CECEN, while nc ^ being able to establish the ideal level 
of parent involvement it intended, had been successful ^ 
overall and would continue to have an influence beyond 
the existence of the program. 

V . C onclusion 

CECKN, in terms of its general and component ob- 
jectives, generally operated according to plan. Due to 
increased levels of parental and staff experience, not 
only the DAC's but CECEN staff as well were able to 
transact operations more effectively than ever. The 
program is expected to continue to have an impact even 
without fundir';, , 
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Tralnh u ; Scr>r;ion Ob::crvnt:ion C jicck-List 
> Topic of session atteud^cd ^ 



I) Number of parents attending 



,) Number of staff atteiidingj 



,) The presentv^tion was a; 



es.scntially a repetition of earlier 
presentations' in this area 



a source, of new infp-rmation in 
this arna 



1 «\ tn hold the interest of participants 

J) The presentation neemad a) . to no,La t.iL. iiiLCLi-o y 



, not to hold tha interest of 

participants 



6) Number of participants asking questions 



7) Number of participants ansv/ering q^j-estions 



8) Number of participants a) ^> offering suggestions 

^ offering solutions to problems 

■ ^ 



f 
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9) Did the wockEhpp require participants to construct some form of instructional 
material? 



10) Additi^^nal Comments: 



Classroom Obs ervati o n Check-List (1 hour per, class ^ 

Which tasks were parents observed doing in the classroom? 

Time Spent 

Clerical Work . 

Cleaning up £nd arranging materials 

/ 

School activ/ities outside the classroom 

Handling discipline problems apart from 
Instruction 



Planning instruction 
with the teacher* 



Instructing the whole 
class ( // students ) 

Instructing snTall 
groups ( // students ) 



children (tutoring) 



Other 



S ub j ec t 
Ma 1 1 er 


Med ia 


//Childrsen 
on Tasi^^ 


1 

//Children 

r. old to pay 
At ten t ion 


//Children 
told ' to 
keep quiet 


























/ 
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areryt Interview Questions . ' ^' 

. What ld«as of training sessions , vMch v^ere sponsored by the Net^^rk Program 
have you attended this year? ^ , , • 



2. Have the training Sessions iieen valuable to yi&u? (If so, how? If not, why 
not?) 



What effect has training through the Network had on parents in your school? 
a; Have parents learned additional skills? (If so, what?) 

- -' - C- 

b. Have parents developed greater self -confidence in working with ^ 
you and in working with the students? a- 



c. Have parents gained better skills ir. working with children in the 
classroom? (If so, what?) 

• ■ . \ 

d. Have parents' interests changed? (If so, how?) (Do they ask 
questions-^ seek out information, perform tasks differently?) 



e. Has training clarified parents' ideas of what education should do 
for children? (If so, how?) 



f. Do parents do things on' their own initiative in your classroom? 
If so, please give examples. ^ 



g* Have parents changed tlj^ kinds 'of things they do with their own 
chilciren at home J 

... . J 

? 

h. Have there been any negative effects of the training program^ 



Do you have anything else to say? 
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what effect has training had on the parents involved in it? 



a) Have the patients learned additional skills? (If so, what?) 



> 



b) Have parents developed greater self-confidence in working with 
teachers and 'with working with the students? . . , 



c) nkve parents gained better skills in working with children in 
^ the classroom? (If so, what?) 



d) 4Iaye parents int«4ats changed? (If so, how?)^ t^o they ask 
questions, seek out information, perform tasks differently?) 



e) Has training clarified parents' ideas of what education should 
do for the children? (If so, how?) 



f) Do parents initiate activities in the claasroomsudn your school 
If so-, please give examples. - ' " ^ 



g) Have parents changed- in the kinds of things they do with* their own 
children at home? • ^ ' 



h) Have there been any negative effects on the school? 



Is there anything else^ you would like to say? 



/ 
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Question^aire for Parents of 'Speech and Hearing Students 

1. Have the sessions been helpful |:o your child? 

Yes No 



2. Do you ..w^k at home with your child? 

Yes ' No 



3» Does tiie teacher offer helpful- solations to problems your 
child might have vith the lesson? 



4, Do you hiave any sxiggesticma for the prograa? 
JUUltixmal conroEmtot 
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